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"THE SONS OP THE EAGLE" 

BY STEPHEN BONSAL 



The Dalmation and Albanian coast — indeed, the whole 
eastern shore of the Adriatic — is a wonderful place for the 
philosophic student of history, by a close scrutiny of the 
ruins of the past, to seek to divine the course of the 
future. On the lonely beach at Spalato crumbles the im- 
perial palace of Diocletian, at once the most picturesque 
and useful ruin in the world. For the imperial hall that 
still survives from the spacious days has been converted into 
crowded tenements that house two or three thousand fam- 
ilies, apparently always on the verge of starvation. Here 
in this place which the great emperor, an Albanian himself, 
the Albanians say, sought to make the center of the empire 
which was to be only confined by the limits of the Eoman 
world, the only dignified survivors to-day are a peculiar 
class of beggars who put on shocking frock coats before 
going to meet the incoming steamers with their burden of 
purse-proud tourists. The ruined capital of this dead world 
still enjoys a situation of incomparable beauty. Before it 
sits Italy, emerging Venus-like out of the sea, and behind 
it stands the open gate of the East, giving access to those 
to-day chaotic countries which once formed the Greek world. 
Seated upon this coign of vantage the Eoman Emperor had 
surveyed new channels of commerce and designed new marts 
of trade just as we are marking out and planning to-day 
a new South America and a new road to the Far East. In 
booming Spalato Diocletian was presiding over an ancient 
Panama. 

After his little span of life and the short day of the Eoman 
Emperor's power was ended, the Adriatic almost suddenly 
lost its splendor and the aspect of things once so promising 
turned adversely. There were many contributing causes; 
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the greatest was, perhaps, not the antagonism between 
the Crescent and the Cross, but the schism between the 
Church of the East and the Church of the West, which 
raised a barrier against commerce and communication, 
against the spread of civilization and the arts, higher even 
and harder to surmount than were the purple mountains 
beyond the sandy shore. Even to-day in this awakening era, 
with all its quickening impulses, this coast lies there stark 
and still like a beautiful corpse wrapped in the tattered 
shroud of its past glories. To-day Avlona, Durazzo, the 
little forgotten havens that go back to the golden days, are 
silting up. There is no commerce to speak of and uncom- 
monly few ships enter the deserted and unlighted harbors. 
The back country is without roads and its inhabitants lead 
a miserable starvation existence. They have not the slight- 
est idea of law and order or that Eoman peace which they 
once enjoyed. 

To-day San Giovanni di Medua, where the proposed rail- 
way from the Danube should reach the sea, that railway 
which the Austrians have naturally so much at heart, is but 
a swampy and somewhat pestilential bay. The entrance 
to the Bagona Eiver is growing narrower and shallower 
every day, and only the lightest-draught vessels can reach 
Scutari Lake. Indeed, but for Trieste, for Fiume, and 
Venice, the Adriatic would be a dead sea. Man gone back 
to a primitive state, almost relapsed into barbarism, is the 
greatest of obstacles between the Adriatic and Macedonia 
and the rich markets beyond. In these districts which were 
once the center of civilization commerce has retrograded 
to the barter stage, and the channels of communication and 
the methods of exchange are of such a primitive kind that 
the Baggarah Arabs whom Stanley found at work in the 
heart of Africa when he first reached there would have 
spurned them. 

It cannot be denied that a great majority of the envoys 
assembled at the Congress of Berlin viewed the Balkan 
situation seated Jove-like upon the Olympian clouds. Nat- 
urally, they indulged in many vagaries, and in taking away 
from the Bulgarians and the Macedonian Slavs the lands 
which they had helped to conquer and giving to the Monte- 
negrins the lands which they had failed to secure by force of 
arms, they with careful carelessness stored the combustibles 
which are in conflagration to-day. The Albanians, natural- 
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ly enough, resisted these encroachments upon the territory 
that they had defended for two thousand years, at least, and 
they were the very first to reverse the decree of that august 
assembly. After thousands of lives had been wasted, Eu- 
rope receded from the position it had taken in ignorance, 
and to-day Gusinje and the other coveted and disputed 
districts which were retroceded to Albania, nominally to 
Turkey, are wet with the blood of the stubborn mountain 
men. It is not only outside of Constantinople that the his- 
tory of 1878 is repeating itself in this year of grace. By 
the lake of Scutari to-day the Montenegrins are trying to 
take by conquest, up to the present with uncommon little 
success, the lands which all Europe in solemn conclave as- 
sembled gave them as a free gift thirty-four years ago. In 
other words, the Conference in London, beset by many pit- 
falls of recent construction, will also have to avoid those 
traps by which the plenipotentiaries at Berlin in the last 
generation were ensnared. 

The Albanians helped to overthrow the Slav Empire at 
Kossovo, serving under the green banners of the Prophet, 
and at Lepanto they sought death in the sea rather than 
strike their flags to the fighting galleys of John of Austria. 
They contributed many brave soldiers to the Greeks in their 
wars against the Turks, and it was Marco Bozzaris, whom 
Edward Everett, afterward our great Secretary of State, 
visited in his hero-worshiping student days, who actually 
achieved, so far as it was the work of one man, Hellenic 
independence. And the Albanians took part in the struggle 
for Italian unity in the person of Francisco Crispi and a 
score of others only a little less prominent. In a word, 
I think it is quite possible that a race or a clan who gave 
Achilles to Homer, Alexander to the world and to Plutarch, 
may still have the makings of a nation, although they may 
never have been able to contrive an alphabet without outside 
help, as is the taunt of their unfriendly neighbors, the Slavs. 

The Italian contingent of Albanians, of whom the late 
Premier Crispi was the most prominent member, is deserv- 
ing, I think, of more than academic or antiquarian inter- 
est. It is destined to exert a great political influence in 
more ways than one upon the future of their kinsmen who 
remained at home. The Albanians of Central Italy are con- 
servatively estimated to number more than 200,000 souls, and 
though some of these families have been established in Italy 
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for over four hundred years they still speak of the eagle's 
nest across the Adriatic in the track of the rising sun as 
home. Undoubtedly it is these Albanian colonies abroad, men 
who yielded to economic rather than to political conditions, 
who have founded flourishing colonies in Egypt, in Austria, 
in Rumania, and, last of all to-day, in America, who have 
revealed to their kinsmen at home the methods of modern 
resistance, the insufficiency of mere stalwart fighting, and 
who are now furnishing them with the sinews of war. It was 
these overseas Albanians who first originated the idea of 
an autonomous Albania under the suzerainty of the Sultan 
at Stamboul, a plan now discarded, or, at least, unpopular in 
their councils because of the embittered sanguinary battles 
they have been compelled to carry on for the last four years 
almost without interruption with the Young Turks in de- 
fense of their ancient rights and privileges. 

It was in the days of Abdul Hamid that the Albanians 
enjoyed high esteem in Constantinople. Hardly were the 
camp-fires out or the typhus graves at San Stefano filled 
when the Sultan emerging from his great defeat with un- 
broken spirit summoned the fighting begs of the high Al- 
banian hills to him, and while the diplomatists of Europe 
assembled in Berlin were making and unmaking maps as 
though they were of no more importance than dinner-cards, 
the Sultan, Abdul Hamid, formed that Cangra, or Albanian 
League, which is largely shaping the destinies of this part 
of the world to-day and is certainly a power that the Con- 
ference of London will have to reckon with. The conferees 
should bear in mind how easily the pompous arrangements 
of the Berlin Congress, which had behind' it a more united 
Europe than exists to-day, were reversed by these rude 
mountain men. One of the most fantastic arrangements of 
the congress was to refuse Montenegro something she did 
want and had perhaps a historic claim to for fear of dis- 
pleasing Austria and of giving her as a consolation prize 
something she did not want, an Albanian district which the 
Sons of the Eagle were soon to show that they were quite 
capable of defending. The wily Sultan acquiesced apparent- 
ly in the decision of the congress, but he covered the moun- 
tain begs with decorations, and, loading them down with 
rich gifts, sent them back to their hill folks more sternly re- 
solved than ever to oppose the advance of the Slavs, and es- 
pecially the encroachments of Servia and Montenegro. While 
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Europe was still deliberating in Berlin three hundred repre- 
sentatives of the Albanian clans and flags met at Prisrend. 
They sat in the chief mosque and resolved that ' ' we men of 
Albania will on no account allow any of our territory to 
be ceded to Greece, to Montenegro, to Servia, or to any other 
country, and we give fair warning that all land taken from 
us must be restored. ' ' Europe did not heed the warning, but 
two years later it learned the lesson, and the lands that had 
been taken from the Albanians and given- to the Monte- 
negrins were restored. After the great treaty was signed 
between the powers, the Sultan only acting under the press- 
ure of shotted guns and the fleets of war-ships threatening 
his capital, sent that unfortunate diplomat, Mehemet Ali 
Pasha, on a more or less secret mission to explain the ins 
and outs of the complicated situation to the Albanian begs. 
He assembled them all again in the great mosque at Prisrend 
to tell them what had happened in Berlin, to assure them 
that by a confidential arrangement with the Sultan the 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina would only 
last two years. But the begs were suspicious, and to begin 
with they killed the envoy's telegrapher, fearful that he 
might summon regiments over those " wires of the devil " 
that had been surreptitiously introduced into the country. 
They spat upon Mehemet Ali and called him a traitor, and 
even cast him into prison, but he was released after four 
days and some of the begs rallied to him, understanding, as 
they did, the difficulties of the double role that the Sultan 
was playing in the face of Europe and in the face of Albania. 
An open struggle now ensued with tragic results. Inter- 
vention in Albania was then and is now a dangerous thing. 
"Within ten days Mehemet Ali was defeated and burned alive 
in the fort of Djakobitza, where he had taken refuge. In the 
end Albania was pacified, both Europe and Turkey accept- 
ing the terms which the mountain men dictated; and the 
country remained comparatively quiet until 1884, when the 
troubles broke out again which have lasted to this day. 
During all these years it is estimated, I believe conserva- 
tively, that not twenty per cent, of the Albanian males have 
died what we would call natural deaths. With the possi- 
bility of separation from the Turkish Empire becoming 
more and more apparent, of course pretenders to the Al- 
banian throne have sprung up in large numbers. There 
is a certain Don Aladro, a Spanish ex-diplomatist, and the 
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Castriotis from Naples, and last but perhaps most promi- 
nent of all a Prince Ghika of Rumania, a descendant, like 
all the others, of Scanderbeg on the distaff side. Prince 
Ghika has strengthened his propaganda by marrying an 
American lady of great charm and by promising a demo- 
cratic constitutional monarchy. 

The league which the former Sultan founded has been 
represented of recent years in the Parliament of the Young 
Turks, and its spokesmen are rather non-committal on the 
question of pretenders. Thirteen newspapers are now pub- 
lished by it, and Ali Bey Frechari, the son of the man who 
presided over the meeting at Prlsrend, to-day directs the 
activities of the league. Prince Ghika signs his proclama- 
tions to the world in the name of the National Assembly of 
Albania and of the national committee for the Albanian 
renaissance. But there is little reason to doubt that in the 
end the league will produce a new man to lead, one who is 
fighting the present battle, probably one of the Mirdite chiefs 
who live in the picturesque valleys to the south and east of 
Scutari. This clan is composed of the only indigeneous 
Catholics on the Peninsula, and they have many friends and 
powerful protectors both in Rome and in Vienna. 

It is not without interest to recall to-day, if but to show 
how unevenly the world moves on its way, that Gibbon 
wrote of Albania as " a country within sight of Italy 
which is less known than the interior of America." The 
Albanians now dwell in five Turkish vilayets. The boun- 
daries of their lands are, of course, unsettled and certain- 
ly they are frequently contested by rival claimants, but 
from the plains of the Vardar to the Adriatic and from 
Thessaly to Montenegro the Albanian is lord of the coun- 
try and master of all he surveys either by right of might 
or of prior occupancy, or by both. By blood and language, 
by creed, by manners and customs, the Albanian separates 
himself from all other inhabitants of the Peninsula and 
stands alone on his native hills which he loves so well. On 
the south he joins with the Greeks, and toward the north 
and east, with the Slavs, but nowhere does he mix with his 
numerically stronger neighbors and nowhere is he assimi- 
lated. Indeed, with the characteristic pride of the high- 
lander, the " sons of the eagle," or shypetars, as the Al- 
banians call themselves, despise their neighbors one and 
all, and whether as Grand Vizier in Stamboul or as a simple 
vol. cxcvn. — no. 686 9 
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starving shepherd in the Pindus Mountain, your Albanian 
remains an aristocrat, a free man, a noble. The humble 
Bulgar of the Macedonian valleys may plow for the Turk 
and pocket his pay with many salaams, but the Albanian 
remains king of the barren mountain heights, hunter and 
shepherd, soldier of fortune, and sometimes brigand; but 
lowly, steady work he abhors, and when, as sometimes 
happens, he is driven to it by stern necessity, he goes to a 
distant land, to Eumania, to Italy, and even to America, 
and, changing his name, works incognito. 

In Albania the legend runs that when the Turkish Horde 
appeared in this part of the world and sought to subdue the 
rulers of the hills, the great Pasha said, " I will be your 
Chief Sword [leader]." Then he read the Sheriat, a book 
of Turkish law, and said: "You must cease your grief. 
This will comfort you. Take off your black ghurdi and put 
on the Turkish ghiube." But the Sons of the Eagle an- 
swered, " We be mountain men and we are ruled by the 
law of the mountain, and our short black jacket we wear in 
mourning for our Scanderbeg, who, though he is dead, ever 
leads us in the fight." 

So to-day the law of the Albanian lands is neither Chris- 
tian nor Koranic, but there is a code of the mountains as 
unalterable as were the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
which, at least until quite recently, was unwritten. This 
code Dukagin, so called from the princes of a family who 
long ruled districts of Albania and which has been gen- 
erally accepted by the leading men of other clans and flags, 
is transmitted by tradition in certain families which have 
arrogated to themselves the rights and privileges of cus- 
todians of the law, and who are as well the possessors of cer- 
tain variants of the Homeric songs, the only true versions 
they claim. The questions treated in this mountain code are 
certainly not novel and are somewhat monotonous to the 
dweller in cities. Provision is made against the stealing of 
animals and trespassing on land. However, these matters 
invariably lead to, if they do not end in, murder, and the 
dockets of the mountain court are rarely crowded. The rifle 
has generally done its work before the pleadings are made 
before the court of Elders, but the law of the blood feud or 
vendetta which is also set forth in this code is as interesting 
as it is wonderfully intricate. 

When it is remembered that sixty per cent, of the Al- 
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banians are killed in feuds and personal warfare and that 
in some districts these terrible figures run up to eighty per 
cent., it may be readily understood how absorbingly inter- 
esting these laws of the vendetta are to the Albanian boy 
when in his twelfth year he has his head shaved and becomes 
a possible target for any one at feud with his family or 
with his cousins ten times removed. The law of the moun- 
tain, according to the code Dukagin, says blood that has 
once flowed cannot be lost or forgotten. It must be wiped 
out with more blood, but two serious wounds are the equiva- 
lent of one dead man, and under these circumstances the 
feud can be set aside. He who has fired on. an enemy with- 
out hitting him is not only discredited, but " has taken 
his enemy's honor," as is the expression of the country, and 
he must and does expect to be killed at the first opportunity. 
But where no blood has been spilled vengeance may be 
satisfied by the payment of an indemnity to the offended 
party; otherwise there begins an interminable vendetta 
which compels all males of the families involved, except 
priests, to be ever on their guard. 

When each family has scored an equal number of murders, 
it is permissible for the Elders to intervene and order a 
general bessa, or pacification. Sometimes, but not always, 
one of the families refuses to desist, and it is then not in- 
frequently condemned to see the family home set on fire and 
all its members driven into exile by due process of mountain 
law. When this is decided by the council of Elders the duty 
of applying the torch devolves upon the bayraktar, or stand- 
ard-bearer, of the clan. As the family that is condemned to 
see its household goods go up in flame is frequently inclined 
to fight, no one not belonging to the tribe, however much 
he may want to, is permitted to take part in the row, for, 
as the code in an unusually humane spirit sets forth, should 
this interloper be killed a vendetta between the tribes would 
ensue and hundreds of men might be uselessly slain. 

Women are everywhere not only respected by the terms 
of the code, but in actual Albanian practice. If a man kills 
a woman it is not only a shameful act, but he and his family 
owe two lives to her family. Curiously enough, the only 
marked disobedience to the ancient code in popular prac- 
tice to-day is in the matter of the murder of a married wom- 
an. The code says that the husband must take up the ven- 
detta and that in case he should prove recreant to his duty 
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he owes blood to the family of his wife, whose members must 
immediately seek to encompass his death. However, in prac- 
tice there are Albanian districts where the custom is quite 
different. In these places the husband of the deceased wom- 
an immediately informs a male member of his wife 's family 
of what has happened and then withdraws entirely from 
the affair. They notify him and receive his congratulations, 
however, when the mountain law has been satisfied. In case 
the woman's death has been accidental, a more or less ami- 
cable arrangement, although it smacks somewhat of com- 
mercialism, also can be made with the husband by paying 
an indemnity, the minimum figure of which is three purses, 
or sixty dollars. A valuable and highly appreciated wife, 
however, has been known to cost a careless marksman as 
much as three thousand dollars. 

Should a man be forsaken by his wife for another, the 
mountain code places him in rather a difficult position. The 
code and the council of Elders give him the right to kill 
both the woman and the man, but if he does so he places 
himself in unpleasant feud relations with two clans. This 
will be opening a sad account, and the husband often hesi- 
tates. Under these circumstances, a somewhat effete cus- 
tom is creeping in. He informs the family of his wife of 
what has happened, and if they are convinced of the truthful- 
ness of his statements they approve his vengeance and 
send him one, two, and even three cartridges, according to 
the grade of the injury which they find he has received. 
These cartridges he uses at his best discretion, but no more. 
Even if he succeeds in killing those who have wronged him, 
no blood is owing and no cry for vengeance is heard. Ac- 
cording to the custom, he has acted as a mere agent and has 
simply used a ball cartridge which he did not buy and which 
did not belong to him. In some districts this subtle distinc- 
tion is being extended to other fields and to cover other 
cases. Sometimes, though rarely, in these stern hills, where 
life is indeed a struggle from the suffocating cradle to the 
shallow grave, a man has not the courage to seek revenge 
for an injury received, and he places the matter in the hands 
of a more reckless neighbor, giving him a sum of money 
and a few cartridges. If the deal is successful and the 
man designated is murdered, the assassin does not consider 
himself a murderer nor is he so regarded. He is simply 
a man who was hired to do a certain piece of work. As in 
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other lands, arrangements can be made with the law and 
even with the representatives of Heaven; so it is, too, with 
the rules laid down in the mountain code. Every crime 
can he commuted by money payments except one, and that 
is a breach of the laws of hospitality. You may kill a man 's 
brother or his mother or his wife and he can be bought off 
and the matter arranged without loss of prestige to any 
one concerned, but if the stranger who has broken bread 
with you or who has last been seen within your gates should 
be killed you must pursue his murderer and his murderer's 
family until at least four lives have been taken. There is 
no escape from this ; the only alternative is to forsake your 
clan, go abroad, and become an outcast. 

Of course Turkey, by her want of military efficiency, has 
forfeited her right to survive, and the European Concert 
wipes its imperial and royal hands of her. If the Balkan 
Allies but maintain a working agreement, Turkey can and 
may well be carved down to the bone or up to the Chataldja 
lines; and the famous mass in St. Sophia which was inter- 
rupted by Muhammed the Conqueror may be resumed, as the 
Balkan legend has always held it would be, although the 
language in which that mass was said and in which it should 
be resumed is a disputed question that may yet bring the 
Balkan alliance into still further confusion. The Porte, at 
least, has no illusions as to the European Concert in its 
present phase, and, consequently, turns to its conquerors of 
yesterday, to the victors of Liile-Burgas, rather to its 
patrons of the last twenty years, and asks to be admitted 
into the Balkan League. 

The questions that come before the London Conference 
should not be difficult of solution if there exists a modicum 
of good-will and a spirit of concession on all sides. Turkey 
in Europe must pay the piper, and there is no geographical 
reason, at least, why Bulgaria should not be satisfied as 
well as Montenegro. Perhaps even the land hunger of 
the Greeks could be appeased. The clash will come, if un- 
happily it should come, on what Mr. Asquith calls the 
isolated questions; and while there are others in the back- 
ground equally disturbing, it is Servia's demand for a win- 
dow on the Adriatic that has practically mobilized a million 
men in the armed camps of Eussia and Austria. For the 
victorious Servians have crossed some of the low-lying Al- 
banian lands, cutting off Austria's march to the iEgean, 
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and at Durazzo they have planted the flag of Stefan Dn- 
shan, whose extensive empire, of nearly six hundred years 
ago, they seek to restore. Servia's probable disappointment 
in this direction is serious enough in itself, but the indirect 
consequences are still more alarming. For once their inter- 
ests are safeguarded; the statesmen of the Dual Monarchy 
are very free in offering Servia compensation in other 
directions. For instance, there is that window on the iEgean 
which Austria generously concedes at the expense of •Greater 
Bulgaria. And even that most niggardly form of consola- 
tion offered Servia, the conversion of Salonica into a free 
port through which she could seek markets in the outside 
world and not be, as she now is, subject to the political 
caprice and economic supremacy of Austria, is not without 
its obvious advantages. 

The vision of the restored empire of Stefan Dushan ap- 
peals to the poetry of the Servian soul, of course ; but what 
is really wanted is a fair and open market for those lean, 
prolific Servian pigs that can never be fattened on the banks 
of the Sava. All Servia's wealth lies in her pigsties, and, 
unhappily, the only way her pork can be converted into 
money, to-day at least, is in the Austro-Hungarian cattle 
markets. It is an unpleasant situation in which these high- 
spirited people find themselves. Naturally, the Servians 
want a seaport and an open door to Chicago. How many 
times it has happened in the very recent past, just when 
Servia was about to cash in fifty million pigs, the Austrian 
inspectors came along and, discovering hog cholera, placed 
an embargo upon the exportation of. the great national asset. 
Of course you can never persuade the Servians that cholera 
really existed, or that Austria acted from any but the most 
sordid political motives. Certain it is that Belgrade is an 
unpleasant place to dwell in while these pig wars are being 
waged, and thousands of ghostly hogs of greyhound build, 
innocent victims of man's inhumanity to man, scavenge 
through the streets and even force their way into the restau- 
rants and cafes. 

It is plain that the unexpected demands of Greece are 
quite likely to prove as formidable obstacles in the path of 
peace as are those more apparent stumbling-blocks which 
have resulted from the clash between Austria and Servia as 
to the future disposition of those districts of Turkey where 
the Albanian predominates. 
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It is to-day quite apparent that the Greeks are not only 
asking very much more for themselves than it was expected 
they would ask, but that they seem to be offering encour- 
agement and even support to the Turks to refuse to accept 
the terms which their late allies are tendering. The fuller 
details will doubtless be unfolded in one way or another at 
the London Conference, but even to-day it would seem ap- 
parent that the government in Athens is urging Turkey to 
refuse the autonomy of Macedonia because that would only 
be helpful to Slavonic interests. If this is true and is borne 
out by the formal deliberations at the conference, the split 
could hardly be wider or deeper or more pregnant with 
unpleasant possibilities. It cannot well be denied that the 
Greeks are acting very selfishly in the matter. Their claim 
that the great majority of Macedonians are really Greeks, 
and should go with the Greeks of the kingdom having been 
generally denied and not being true, they seem to prefer 
that the unfortunate inhabitants of the disputed vilayets, 
whether Greeks or Slavs, should still remain in one form or 
another under the Turkish yoke. 

The second demand from Athens is still more disconcert- 
ing. Turkey is asked — in fact, with the hauteur character- 
istic of a nation that possesses one or two war-ships that 
can leave the harbor in fair weather — is even ordered to 
transfer all the places at present occupied by Bulgarians, 
from Kavala to Monastir, to Greece. In other words, to cede 
all those districts of Macedonia which have a tinge of Greek 
culture and a fringe of Hellenic population, and which, con- 
sequently, in the eyes of the statesmen of Athens, are wholly 
Greek. And the third demand, which is that the Epirus 
Pass to Greece, with a frontier from recently bombarded 
Avlona to the Vistritza River, trenches on a territory part- 
ly, at least, Albanian, and at present fully and most trouble- 
somely occupied by the conflicting claims of Austria and 
Servia and by the demands for the independence or at least 
the autonomy of the Albanians. 

' An encouraging and almost reassuring feature of the 
news is the equanimity with which, on the whole, the great 
powers view the apparently desperate effort's of some of 
the lesser and more irresponsible nations to provoke a gen- 
eral conflict or to make it appear they want to, which would 
answer their purpose, probably, quite as well— indeed, better. 

Stephen Bonsal. 



